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What Proportion of CPS Ninth- 
Graders Earn a Four-Year Degree? 


Introduction 

A four-year college degree increases a student’s 
employment prospects and earning potential. 1 Given 
this importance, it is not surprising that 75 percent of 
Chicago Public Schools (CPS) high school students 
aspire to obtain at least a four-year college degree. 2 
Yet, prior research showed that few achieved this goal: 
a 2006 University of Chicago Consortium on Chicago 
School Research (UChicago CCSR) report estimated 
that— based on high school graduation rates, college 
enrollment rates, and college graduation rates— just 8 
percent of CPS ninth-graders would earn a bachelor’s 
degree by the time they reached their mid-twenties. 3 
This number was shockingly low to many people and 
served as a rallying cry to drastically improve the college 
success of Chicago’s students. It also provided a baseline 
for examining changes in the educational attainment of 
CPS students over time. 

This brief updates that statistic, which we call the 
“degree attainment index” and describes the changes 
in the key milestones that comprise it— high school 
graduation, four-year college enrollment, and bachelor’s 
degree completion— that have occurred since the 2006 
report. It also shows how CPS graduates’ qualifications 
for college— high school GPAs and ACT scores— and 
the colleges they attend have changed during this 
time period. 


The 2014 Degree Attainment Index 

In 2006, UChicago CCSR’s landmark report. From 
High School to the Future: A First Look at Chicago 
Public School Graduates' College Enrollment , College 
Preparation, and Graduation from Four-Year Colleges, 
estimated that of 100 CPS ninth-graders, just eight 
would earn a bachelor’s degree by the time they reached 
their mid-twenties. We now refer to this estimate as a 
degree attainment index. It is not the rate at which any 
single cohort of CPS ninth-graders obtains a college 
degree; rather, it combines the most recent high school 
graduation, college enrollment, and college gradua- 
tion rates into a single metric that can be tracked over 
time (see box, Overview of Data and Methods Used in 
CCSR's 2014 Degree Attainment index on p.4). 

The 2014 UChicago CCSR degree attainment index 
is 14 percent— that is, of 100 CPS ninth-graders, we 
estimate that 14 will earn a four-year college degree 
within 10 years of beginning high school. Figure 1 
illustrates how the high school graduation, college 
enrollment, and college graduation rates are com- 
bined to produce the 2014 degree attainment index. It 
begins with the CCSR high school graduation rate of 
73 percent— that is, of 100 first-time ninth-graders, 73 
will graduate from a CPS high school within four years. 
Among high school graduates, the four-year college 
enrollment rate is 40 percent. Therefore, of 


1 Oreopoulos & Petronijevic (2013). 

2 UChicago CCSR analysis of 2013 My Voice, My School student 
survey. We use the term "four-year college ’’ to refer to institu- 
tions that primarily grant baccalaureate or post-baccalaureate 
degrees. We use the terms "four-year college degree’’ and 

" bachelor’s degree" interchangeably in this brief to refer to 
degrees awarded by these institutions, even though we allow 
students six years to complete the degree. A future UChicago 
CCSR brief will examine trends in two-year college enrollment 
and degree attainment. 

3 Roderick, Nagaoka, Allensworth, Coca, Correa, & Stoker 
(2006); Allensworth (2006). The degree attainment index in 
the 2006 report multiplied UChicago CCSR’s most recently 
published five-year high school graduation rate (53 percent; 
first-time ninth-graders in 1994-95) by the four-year college 


enrollment rate among high school graduates (32 percent; 

CPS graduating classes of 2002-04) by the six-year college 
graduation rate among four-year college enrollees (35 percent 
later updated to 45 percent; CPS graduating classes of 1998- 
99). The initial report (Roderick et al., 2006) estimated that 
6 percent of ninth-graders would earn a four-year degree. 

This number was updated to 8 percent in Allensworth (2006), 
after the University of Illinois at Urbana-Champaign provided 
complete graduation records to the National Student Clearing- 
house (NSC), the source used by UChicago CCSR for college 
enrollment and graduation data, and students attending 
Southern Illinois University Carbondale (SIUC) were removed 
from the analysis after SIUC officials indicated that they had 
provided only partial graduation records to the NSC. 
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FIGURE 1 

CPS Students’ Path to Attaining a Bachelor’s Degree Within 10 Years of Beginning High School 
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a Degree Within Six Years 
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Graduates, 3 (3%) Take 
a Different Route to a 
Four-Year Degree 


Note: Data and methods are described in Appendix B and in the box Overview of Data and Methods Used in CCSR's 2014 Degree Attainment index. 


the 73 ninth-graders who graduate high school, 40 per- 
cent (or 29 students) enroll in a four-year college in the 
fall after high school graduation. The six-year bache- 
lor’s degree completion rate for students who enroll in a 
four-year college is 49 percent. Of the 29 ninth-graders 
who graduated high school in four years and enrolled in 
a four-year college in the fall after high school gradua- 
tion, 49 percent (or 14 students) earn a bachelor’s degree 
within six years of high school graduation. 

The degree attainment index provides a good 
estimate of the actual degree attainment rates of CPS 
students, but it captures only students who take a 
straightforward path to a bachelor’s degree. Students 
must graduate high school in four years, make an imme- 
diate transition into a four-year college, and earn their 
bachelor’s degree within six years to be included in one 
of the three rates that comprise the degree attainment 


index. Examining the actual degree attainment rates 
of prior cohorts of first-time ninth-graders (those who 
began high school from 1999 to 2002) reveals that a 
small proportion of students take a different route to a 
four-year degree. 4 Specifically, 3 percent of high school 
graduates who do not immediately enroll in a four-year 
college (e.g., delay entry into college or enroll in a two- 
year college) go on to earn a bachelor’s degree within six 
years of high school graduation. The “adjusted degree 
attainment index” accounts for these alternative routes 
and brings the percent of CPS ninth-graders who earn 
a four-year degree by the time they reach their mid- 
twenties up to 17. While we show the adjusted degree 
attainment index in Figure 1, the remainder of this 
brief focuses on the increase from 8 to 14 percent, 
as the increase to 17 percent is due to the adjustment 
that was not made in the 2006 report. 


4 Enough time has passed that we can calculate the actual de- 
gree attainment rates for the students who began ninth grade 
from 1998-2002, which are among the cohorts studied in the 
2006 report. Among these cohorts, 10 to 12 percent of stu- 
dents earned a four-year degree within 10 years of beginning 
high school, indicating that the 8 percent degree attainment 
index was an underestimate. The degree attainment index 
includes only the rate at which high school graduates enroll in 
four-year colleges in the fall following graduation. The actual 
degree attainment rates show that 81 percent of the students 
who earned a four-year degree within six years had enrolled 


in a four-year college in the fall following high school gradu- 
ation, while 7 percent had enrolled in a two-year college and 
12 percent had not enrolled in any college in the fall follow- 
ing high school graduation. Therefore, 14 percent is likely an 
underestimate of the degree attainment rate for current CPS 
students. If we assume that the four-year degree completion 
rates for CPS graduates who enroll in a four-year, two-year, 
and no college remain the same over time, the adjusted 
degree attainment index is 17 percent. If we retroactively 
apply this adjustment to the degree attainment index 
published in 2006, it changes from 8 to 9 percent. 
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The increase from 8 to 14 percent represents a 
substantial improvement and means that CPS is clos- 
ing the gap with national degree attainment rates (see 
box. How Does CPS’s Degree Attainment Index of 14 
Percent Compare to Other Places in the Country?). 
Even with this improvement, however, there is still 
much work to be done to increase the rate at which CPS 
students graduate high school, enroll in college, and 
earn a bachelor’s degree. As shown in Figure 1, one of 
the biggest stumbling blocks is the four-year college 


enrollment rate among students who graduate high 
school. Another concern is that only half of the students 
who do enroll in a four-year college manage to earn a 
degree within six years. 

The remainder of this brief focuses on the changes in 
high school graduation, four-year college enrollment, 
and six-year college graduation that have occurred 
since the 2006 report. It then examines the changes in 
high school GPAs, ACT scores, and the colleges attended 
by CPS graduates that occurred during this time period. 


How Does CPS’s Degree Attainment Index of 14 Percent 
Compare to Other Places in the Country? 


CPS’s degree attainment index of 14 percent may 
seem extremely low, given that 75 percent of CPS 
high school students report that they want to obtain 
a four-year degree. A Yet, CPS does not appear to be 
far behind the degree attainment rates of students in 
other urban districts, or the nation as a whole. 

Other urban districts report college degree 
attainment rates from 4 to 13 percent. Several 
districts have published the rates at which their 
ninth-graders earn college degrees. CPS’s degree 
attainment index of 14 percent is similar to, or higher 
than, the rates in those districts. In Philadelphia, 

10 percent of first-time ninth-graders in 1999 had 
earned a two- or four-year degree 10 years later. 8 
The Washington, DC, public schools released a 
degree attainment index of 9 percent in 2006. c In 
2010, Houston published a degree attainment index of 
13 percent. 8 Recent studies from New York City and 
Baltimore provide high school graduation, four-year 
college enrollment and bachelor’s degree completion 
rates that, when combined, produce degree attain- 
ment indexes of 11 and 4 percent, respectively. 8 


Nationally, less than a third of ninth-graders obtain 
a four-year college degree by their mid-twenties— 
the most comparable national estimate to the CPS 
index is 18 percent. The college completion rates for 
students in other urban school districts may seem low; 
but, as described below, the best estimate of a compa- 
rable national rate suggests that only about a fifth of 
students end up obtaining a bachelor’s degree within 
10 years of starting the ninth grade. 

The most comparable number to the degree attain- 
ment index in Figure 1 can be produced from national 
statistics on high school graduation, college enroll- 
ment, and college completion. These rates are not per- 
fectly comparable because they use different calcula- 
tions or represent different years than those used for 
Figure 1; however, they provide a general sense of the 
estimated degree attainment rates for students across 
the country. Nationally, the high school graduation rate 
is 81 percent, 8 the four-year college enrollment rate 
among high school graduates is 38 percent, 8 and the 
six-year college graduation rate among four-year col- 
lege enrollees is 59 percent. 81 Multiplying these rates, 
as in Figure 1 for CPS, produces an 18 percent national 


A UChicago CCSR analysis of 2013 My Voice, My School 
student survey. 

B Note that this is an actual degree attainment rate among 
ninth-graders in the School District of Philadelphia, not 
an index as reported for CPS in this brief; Snyder (2010, 
September 14). 

C Haynes (2006, October 19). 

D Mellon (2010, June 17); note that the index is for ninth- 
graders in the Houston Independent School District and 
it gives students only four and half years (instead of six, 
as in CCSR’s index) to complete a four-year degree; 
Apollo Consulting Group, LLC (2010). 

E Coca (2014); Durham & Olson (2013). Note that the 
bachelor’s degree completion rate for New York City 
includes students who began at a four-year college and 


earned any degree (including a two-year degree), within 
four years (instead of six, as in CCSR’s index). 

F Stetser & Stillwell (2014). Unlike UChicago CCSR, NCES 
did not track students over time and instead estimated 
the "averaged freshmen graduation rate/’ which divides 
the number of diplomas in a given year by the average of 
the number of eighth-graders five years prior, the number 
of ninth-graders four years prior, and the number of tenth- 
graders three years prior. This method is considered less 
accurate than the method used by CCSR. 

G National Center for Education Statistics (2013e); this 
rate is likely an underestimate because it includes GED 
recipients in the denominator. 

H National Center for Education Statistics (2013b). 
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HOW DOES CPS’S DEGREE ATTAINMENT INDEX... CONTINUED 


degree attainment index. It suggests that the degree 
attainment index for CPS is probably lower than that 
of the nation, but it is not far below. 

Other statistics that are available on national 
college completion rates overestimate the percent of 
ninth-graders who obtain a college degree by their 
mid-twenties; but these statistics provide confirma- 
tion that, nationally, less than a third of students earn 
a bachelor's degree within 10 years of beginning high 
school. One such statistic is the percent of adults in 
their mid/late-twenties who hold a bachelor's degree. 
In 2012, about a third (34 percent) of adults aged 
25 to 29 nationwide held a bachelor's degree or 
higher. 1 The rates for African American and Latino 
adults were 23 and 15 percent, respectively. These 
rates are not comparable to CPS’s degree attainment 
index because they give students several additional 
years to earn a degree, and include young adults who 
earned a GED instead of graduating from high school 
and young adults who did not complete their educa- 
tion in the United States. However, they suggest that, 
on average, high schools across the country are not 


close to getting even half of their ninth-graders to 
attain a four-year college degree. 

The other estimate, also likely to be upwardly 
biased, comes from a longitudinal study that followed 
students for 10 years beginning when they were in 
tenth grade. Among a nationally representative 
sample of students who were in tenth grade in the 
spring of 2002, 33 percent earned a bachelor's 
degree by 2012. J The same study found that the bach- 
elor’s degree attainment rates for African American 
students and Latino students in the sample were 20 
and 19 percent, respectively. However, the students 
for this study were selected at the end of tenth grade; 
the statistic does not account for students who had 
already dropped out or had not earned enough 
credits to be promoted to tenth grade. Furthermore, 
this study gives students two additional years to earn 
a degree than the statistics produced by UChicago 
CCSR. However, it also suggests that at the average 
high school in the United States, no more than a third 
of students obtain a college degree within 10 years of 
starting high school. 


I National Center for Education Statistics (2013d). 


J Lauff& Ingels (2014). 


Overview of Data and Methods Used in 
CCSR’s 2014 Degree Attainment Index 


The percent of CPS ninth-graders who earn a four- 
year college degree is of interest to many people, 
but reporting actual degree attainment rates for a 
given cohort of ninth-graders provides an outdated 
assessment of CPS students' educational attainment. 
Using a four-year high school graduation rate and a 
six-year bachelor's degree rate, as we do here, gives 
students 10 years to progress through high school 
and college. Additional time is needed for students’ 
college outcomes to be reported back to the district. 
The most recent group of students for whom we can 
track actual degree attainment rates were first-time 
ninth-graders in the 2002-03 school year. Thus an 
actual degree attainment rate is not very informative 
about current CPS students’ educational prospects. 


Instead, UChicago CCSR uses the following 
formula to create an index, or composite measure, 
of the most recently available rates for high school 
graduation, four-year college enrollment, and 
graduation from four-year colleges: 

Degree Attainment Index = CCSR High School 
Graduation Rate x Four-Year College Enrollment 
Rate x Six-Year College Graduation Rate from 
Four-Year Colleges 

Using this method means that our high school 
graduation rate will come from a cohort of students 
who recently graduated high school, while our college 
graduation rate will come from a cohort of students 
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OVERVIEW OF DATA AND METHODS... CONTINUED 


who graduated high school several years ago. This is 
the same method used in the 2006 report, but we now 
refer to this number as the "degree attainment index" 
to distinguish it from actual degree attainment rates. 
CCSR’s degree attainment index is calculated by mul- 
tiplying three rates, each of which is explained below. 
More detailed information about the data and methods 
is provided in Appendix B. 

CCSR High School Graduation Rate 

The proportion of first-time ninth-graders who 
graduate high school in four years. The 2014 degree 
attainment index uses the high school graduation rate 
for the students who were first-time ninth-graders 
in the 2010-11 school year and who graduated high 
school by fall 2014. CCSR's high school graduation 
rates differ from those published by CPS. The primary 
difference is that CCSR does not require verification 
for students who transfer out of the district. While 
CPS treats unverified transfers as dropouts in their 
publicly reported graduation rates, CCSR treats all 
transfers as true transfers and not dropouts. This 
decision was made because CPS’s verification system 
is very strict, and CCSR analysis of the students cod- 
ed as unverified transfers suggested they were more 
similar to verified transfer students than to dropouts. K 
Some students listed as transfers may have dropped 
out and some unverified transfers may be enrolled in 
another school. This means that CCSR’s high school 
graduation rate is likely an overestimate, while CPS's 
rate is likely an underestimate. 

Four-Year College Enrollment Rate 

The proportion of high school graduates who 
enroll in a four-year college in the fall following 
high school graduation. The four-year college enroll- 
ment rate used in the 2014 degree attainment index 
is of students who graduated from CPS in the 2012-13 
school year (including summer graduates). Those 
who enrolled in a four-year college in fall 2013 are 
considered four-year college enrollees. Graduates 
of alternative and special education schools are not 


included in these rates. Data on college enrollment 
come from the National Student Clearinghouse (NSC), 
which houses enrollment and graduation records for 
colleges throughout the United States and covers 98 
percent of all postsecondary enrollments nationally. L 

Six-Year College Graduation Rate 

The proportion of four-year college enrollees 
who earn a bachelor’s degree within six years. 

The college graduation rate for the 2014 degree 
attainment index is of four-year college enrollees 
from the CPS graduating class of 2006. Students 
who earned a bachelor’s degree by mid-September 
2012 are counted as college graduates. Data on 
college graduation come from the NSC. Students 
who enroll in a college which does not provide gradu- 
ation records to the NSC in the fourth through sixth 
years after high school graduation are not included 
in these rates as we are unable to determine if they 
earned a degree. M Since the 2006 report, NSC has 
changed how they match CPS graduates to college 
records. The new algorithm matches slightly more 
CPS graduates to college enrollment and graduation 
records, which has a slight effect on the increases in 
the college graduation rates reported in this brief. 

The high school graduating classes of 2003 and 
later are affected by the new algorithm. 

CCSR Adjusted Degree Attainment Index 

The "adjusted degree attainment index" takes into 
account the proportion of CPS graduates who earned 
a four-year degree but did not enroll in a four-year 
college in the fall after high school graduation. For the 
graduating classes of 2003-06, 7 percent of students 
who enrolled in a two-year college and 4 percent of 
students who did not enroll in any college in the fall 
following high school graduation went on to earn 
a bachelor’s degree within six years of high school 
graduation. Multiplying these rates by the proportion 
of 2013 CPS graduates who enroll in two-year colleges 
(21 percent) and no college (39 percent), respectively, 
produces the 3 percentage point adjustment. 


5 


K Allensworth (2005). the college graduation rate calculation is 554 (14 percent) 

L National Student Clearinghouse (n.d.). for the CPS graduating class of 2000 and 93 (2 percent) 

M The number of four-year college enrollees removed from for the CPS graduating class of 2006. 
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What Accounts for the Increase 
from 8 to 14 Percent? 


The increase in the degree attainment index from 8 to 14 
percent has been driven largely by the increasing rates 
at which CPS students are graduating high school and 
enrolling in four-year colleges. The college graduation 
rate among students who enroll in a four-year college 
has increased only slightly, but there are many more 
students graduating high school and enrolling in college. 
These increases mean that among the roughly 28,000 
first-time ninth-graders, nearly 1,700 more students 
are estimated to earn a degree. This section details the 
changes that occurred in high school graduation, college 
enrollment, and college graduation from 2006 to 2014. 5 6 

The CCSR four-year high school graduation rate 
has increased substantially (see Figure 2). The CCSR 
high school graduation rate has increased by 15 per- 
centage points— from 58 percent in 2006 to 73 percent 
in 2014.® 

• Graduation rates have improved for students at all 
levels of incoming high school achievement— in fact, 
the biggest increases have been among students 
with the lowest ninth-grade standardized test 
scores (see Appendix A). High school graduation 
rates have also improved for students of all races/ 
ethnicities and for both genders (see Table 1). 

• The CPS graduation rate has improved more than 
the most comparable national rate, which increased 
from 73 percent in 2006 to 81 percent in 2012. 7 


• The upward trend in high school graduation is likely 
to continue; 84 percent of ninth-graders in 2013-14 
were on-track to graduate, compared to 73 percent 
in 2010-11 (who should have graduated in 2014). 8 

FIGURE 2 

CCSR Four-Year High School Graduation Rates 

Among First-Time Ninth-Graders 

o 



Year of CPS High School Graduation 


Note: Data and methods are described in Appendix B. 

The four-year college enrollment rate has increased 
moderately (see Figure 3). The four-year college 
enrollment rate for CPS graduates has increased by 
7 percentage points, from 33 percent in 2006 to 40 
percent in 2013. 9 


5 The 2006 rates displayed in this section are not the rates 
published in the 2006 study, but rather the rates from the time 
the study was published. See Footnote 3 for more information 
about the rates in the 2006 report. 

6 CCSR’s high school graduation rate differs from that published 
by the district, primarily due to how students who transfer 

out of the district are handled (see box, Overview of Data and 

Methods Used in CCSR’s 2014 Degree Attainment index and 

Appendix B for more information). CPS’s published four-year 
high school graduation rate increased from 50 percent in 
2006 to 62 percent in 2013; a 2014 four-year rate has not 
been published by the district (Chicago Public Schools, n.d.). 


7 National Center for Education Statistics (2013a); Stetser & 
Stillwell (2014). While the NCES rates are the best available 
national comparison, the comparison should be interpreted 
cautiously as the rates are not truly comparable due to how 
they are calculated. See Footnote F on p.3 for more informa- 
tion on the limitations of the rate. 

8 Chicago Public Schools (n.d.); Roderick, Kelley-Kemple, Johnson, 
& Beechum (2014). On-track ninth-graders are nearly four times 
as likely to graduate as those who are off-track. 

9 The two-year college enrollment rate for CPS graduates also 
increased from 16 percent in 2006 to 21 percent in 2013. 
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FIGURE 3 

Enrollment Rates at Four-Year Colleges 
Among High School Graduates 
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Year of CPS High School Graduation 


Note: Data and methods are described in Appendix B. 


• Four-year college enrollment rates have increased 
for all races/ethnicities (see Table 1), for both gen- 
ders (see Table 1), and for CPS graduates with a GPA 
of 2.5 or higher (see Appendix A). 

• Still, over a quarter of students with a high school 
GPA of 3.5 or better and over a third of students with 
a 3. 0-3.4 GPA do not enroll in a four-year college in 
the fall after high school graduation. 

• One fifth of students who scored a 24 or better on 
the ACT and over a third who scored 21-23 still do 
not enroll in a four-year college in the fall after high 
school graduation. 

• The four-year college enrollment rate for CPS graduates 
has increased more than the most comparable national 
rate. Nationally, enrollment in four-year colleges de- 
creased from 41 percent in 2006 to 38 percent in 2012. 10 


In recent years, the college graduation rate among 
four-year college enrollees has increased only slightly 
(see Figure 4). The six-year college graduation rate for 
four-year college enrollees increased by 6 percentage 
points between the CPS graduating classes of 2000 
and 2004 and by 2 percentage points between the 
CPS graduating classes of 2003 and 2006. 11 

• We present two separate lines for college graduation 
rates due to a change in how CPS graduates were 
matched to college enrollment and graduation 
records by the NSC. 12 We can produce graduation 
rates from both versions of the matching algorithm 
for the CPS graduating classes of 2003 and 2004. 

• Because both lines show slight increases and we 
have overlapping data for two years, we estimate 
that there has been little change in college 
graduation rates— especially in recent years. 

• Nationally, there have been small changes in six-year 
bachelor’s degree completion rates from 2000 to 2006: 
from 58 to 59 percent for four-year college enrollees. 13 


FIGURE 4 

Six Year Bachelor’s Degree Completion Rates Among 
Four-Year College Enrollees 



Year of CPS High School Graduation 


Note: Data and methods are described in Appendix B. The green line represents 
the degree completion rate using an older version of NSC’s matching algorithm 
and the purple line represents the degree completion rate using an updated version 
of the algorithm. 


10 Nationally, enrollment in two-year colleges increased from 25 
percent in 2006 to 29 percent in 2012. National college enroll- 
ment rates are not available for 2013. The rates shown are from 
National Center for Education Statistics (2013e) and, unlike 
UChicago CCSR’s rates, include GED recipients in the denominator. 

11 Among two-year college enrollees, 9 percent earned a 
certificate or degree within three years in 2006 (2003 CPS 
graduates), compared to 8 percent in 2012 (2009 CPS 
graduates). Limitations of the NSC data prevent us from 
distinguishing students who earned an associate’s degree 
from students who completed a certificate or less than 


two-year degree program at a two-year college. Nationally, 
the graduation rate for two-year college enrollees increased 
from 29 percent in 2006 to 31 percent in 2012 (National 
Center for Education Statistics, 2013c). 

12 In 2012, the records for the CPS graduating classes of 2003 
through 2011 were “rematched” by the NSC using an updated 
version of their matching algorithm. The rematching did 

not systematically impact enrollment records. However, the 
rematched records, and all following records, contain more 
records of degrees. 

13 National Center for Education Statistics (2013b). 
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TABLE 1 


Changes in Educational Attainment Rates by Race/Ethnicity and Gender, 2006 to 2014 


CCSR Four-Year Six-Year Degree 

Four-Year College College Attainment 

High School Enrollment Graduation Index 

Graduation Rate Among Rate Among 
Rate Among High School Four-Year 
First-Time Graduates College 

Ninth-Graders Enrollees 


2006 2014 2006 2013 2009 2012 2006 2014 


Latino Males 

(22% of 2013-14 first-time ninth-graders) 

52% 

74% 

21% 

30% 

40% 

51% 

4% 

11% 

Latino Females 

(22% of 2013-14 first-time ninth-graders) 

67% 

83% 

26% 

37% 

46% 

51% 

8% 

16% 

African American Males 

(21% of 2013-14 first-time ninth-graders) 

42% 

57% 

29% 

34% 

33% 

32% 

4% 

6% 

African American Females 

(21% of 2013-14 first-time ninth-graders) 

61% 

71% 

36% 

44% 

41% 

41% 

9% 

13% 

White Males 

(4% of 2013-14 first-time ninth-graders) 

65% 

81% 

42% 

52% 

61% 

64% 

17% 

27% 

White Females 

(4% of 2013-14 first-time ninth-graders) 

76% 

88% 

48% 

59% 

61% 

70% 

22% 

36% 

Asian Males 

(2% of 2013-14 first-time ninth-graders) 

80% 

89% 

56% 

60% 

62% 

66% 

28% 

35% 

Asian Females 

(2% of 2013-14 first-time ninth-graders) 

89% 

95% 

60% 

67% 

67% 

69% 

36% 

44% 


Note: 2013 college enrollment rates and 2012 college graduation rates are the most recent available. We show the 2009 college graduation rates, rather than 2006, 
because the underlying data were matched by the NSC using the same algorithm as the data used for the 2012 college graduation rate. This slightly understates 
changes since 2006 in the college graduation rates and the degree attainment indexes. The degree attainment indexes by race and gender do not include the 
adjustment for students who take a less straightforward route to a four-year degree, so the indexes shown here are likely underestimates of actual attainment rates. 


9 


Educational Attainment by Race/ 
Ethnicity and Gender 

While the increases in the rates that comprise the 
degree attainment index are marks of progress, there 
remains considerable variation in these by students’ 
race/ethnicity and gender. This section shows how 
changes in high school graduation, four-year college 
enrollment, and six-year college graduation vary by 
race/ethnicity and gender. This variation can be used to 
target supports for groups of students based on where 
they are likely to fall off the path from ninth grade to a 
bachelor’s degree. 

As shown in Table 1, high school graduation and four- 
year college enrollment rates improved for both males 
and females and for all racial/ethnic groups. However, in 
both 2006 and 2014, white and Asian students had high- 
er high school graduation rates than African American 
and Latino students, and females had higher high school 
graduation rates than males. Similarly, in both 2006 and 


2013, white and Asian CPS graduates had higher four- 
year college enrollment rates than African American 
and Latino graduates, and female graduates had higher 
enrollment rates than male graduates. The gender gap 
in high school graduation rates has become smaller over 
time, while the gender gap in four-year college enroll- 
ment has grown larger over time. With the exception 
of African American students, college graduation rates 
have improved for students of all races/ethnicities and 
for both genders, white and Asian students continue 
to have higher college graduation rates than African 
American and Latino students. 

The disparities in high school graduation, college 
enrollment, and college graduation produce large dif- 
ferences in the degree attainment index. In particular, 
the degree attainment index for African American 
males is 6 percent. Asian females have the highest 
degree attainment index at 44 percent. For all groups, 
the degree attainment index is less than 50 percent. 
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Table 1 also shows how different rates for high 
school graduation, college enrollment, and college 
graduation can produce similar degree attainment 
indexes. For example. Latino males and African 
American females have similar degree attainment 


indexes, but for different reasons. Latino males enroll in 
four-year colleges at a lower rate than African American 
females; but among those students who enroll. Latino 
males graduate from college at a higher rate. 
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Have Students’ Qualifications and 
the Colleges They Attend Changed? 


Have Students’ Qualifications and 
Preparation for College Improved? 

Prior UChicago CCSR research shows that cumulative 
high school GPA and ACT score are the student quali- 
fications that are most predictive of college success. 14 
High ACT scores are an important qualification for col- 
lege admission, and they give students access to more 
selective colleges. This is important because institu- 
tional graduation rates tend to be higher at more selec- 
tive colleges. High school GPA is a strong indicator of 
students’ preparation for college; only four-year college 
enrollees with a high school GPA of 3.0 or higher have 
at least a 50 percent probability of earning a degree 
within six years. 15 Even among students with the same 
ACT scores, there is wide variation in their likelihood 
of earning a bachelor’s degree by their high school GPA 
(see Appendix C). 

CPS graduates’ college qualifications have not 
declined even though many more students are graduat- 
ing, meaning the increase in high school graduation 
rates has not come at the expense of students’ prepa- 
ration for college. In fact, the average ACT score and 
GPA for CPS graduates have gone up, while many more 


students are graduating. 16 Still, the average graduate 
does not have the qualifications needed to be likely to 
succeed in college. This section shows how ACT scores 
and high school GPAs have changed since 2006. 

The average ACT score for CPS graduates has improved 
(see Figure 5). 

• As F igure 5 shows, for the class of 2013, the average 
ACT composite score was 18.4, compared to 17.6 for 
the class of 2006. 17 This increase occurred while 
nearly 5,500 additional students were taking the 
ACT: 64 percent of the 2002 first-time ninth-graders 
(who should have graduated in 2006) took the ACT, 
while 82 percent of the 2009 first-time ninth-grad- 
ers (who should have graduated in 2013) did so. 

• The proportion of graduates scoring 21 or better in- 
creased from 23 percent in 2006 to 30 percent in 2013. 18 

• At the same time, there has been a decrease in the pro- 
portion of graduates scoring below 18, from 56 percent 
in 2006 to 49 percent in 2013. When coupled with low 
GPAs, these students have limited college options. 19 


14 Roderick et al. (2006); Roderick, Nagaoka, Cocoa, Moeller, 
Roddie, Gilliam, & Patton (2008). 

15 Roderick et al. (2006); Roderick, Holsapple, Kelley-Kemple, 
Johnson, & Moeller (forthcoming); Bowen, Chingos, & 
McPherson (2009). 

16 The fact that achievement has not decreased substantially 
with so many more students making it to graduation also 
highlights two common misperceptions— that only low- 
achieving students drop out of CPS and that increasing 
graduation rates are driven by teachers passing students who 
otherwise would have failed. 

17 The ACT score statistics shown here reflect the scores that 
CPS students received when they took the ACT as part of the 


Prairie State Achievement Examination. These statistics are 
likely underestimates of CPS students' performance submit- 
ted in college applications because they do not reflect the 
higher scores that students who retake the exam may have 
submitted to colleges. These statistics differ from those 
published by CPS because they reflect the scores of 
graduates and not of all students who take the ACT. 

18 The proportion of graduates without an ACT score also 
decreased substantially, so the increase is not accounted 
for by academically weaker students not taking the test. 

19 Students who graduate high school with a GPA of less than 
2.0 and an ACT score below 18 are likely to have access only 
to two-year colleges; Roderick et al. (2008). 
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FIGURE 5 

ACT Composite Scores Among CPS High School 
Graduates 



Average=17.6 Average=18.4 

N=14,460 N=19,953 

I <18 ■ 18-20 1 21-23 24+ 

Note: Percentages and Ns do not include students with missing information 

(1,791 in 2006 and 593 in 2013). 

The average cumulative GPA has improved slightly 

among students who were not enrolled in charter 

schools (see Figure 6). 

• As Figure 6 shows, the average unweighted cumula- 
tive GPA in core courses for the graduating class of 
2013 was 2.5, compared to 2.3 for the class of 2006. 20 

• There has been an increase in the proportion of 
graduates earning a 3.0 GPA or better, from 21 per- 
cent in 2006 to 28 percent in 2013. The proportion 
of students graduating with less than a 2.0 GPA has 
decreased from 38 percent of 2006 graduates to 28 
percent of 2013 graduates. 

• Still, fewer than a third of 2013 graduates have GPAs 
(greater than a 3.0) that give them at least a 50 per- 
cent chance of graduating college in six years, and 
under a third of students graduate with a GPA (less 
than 2.0) that gives them a 10 percent chance or less 
of graduating from college, if they even enroll. 21 

• The changes in GPA should be interpreted with 
some caution, as course grades are not available for 


FIGURE 6 

Unweighted Cumulative GPA in Core Courses 
Among CPS High School Graduates 



Average=2.3 Average=2.5 

N=15,847 N=17,437 

H <2.0 ■ 2. 0-2. 4 H 2. 5-2.9 ■ 3.0-3. 4 3.5+ 

Note: Percentages and Ns do not include charter school graduates or students 
with missing data (404 in 2006 and 3,109 in 2013). Course grades for charter 
school students are not available. 

students enrolled in charter schools. Charter school 
graduates represented 15 percent of the class of 2013, 
compared to 2 percent of the class of 2006; this could 
affect the trends in GPA if charter school students 
have higher or lower GPAs, on average. 

Are Students Enrolling in Colleges 
Where They Are Likely to Graduate? 

In addition to CPS students’ qualifications and prepara- 
tion for college, the colleges they attend make a large 
difference in predicting whether they earn a degree. In 
fact, college choice makes the biggest difference for the 
college graduation prospects of the most highly quali- 
fied CPS graduates. 22 UChicago CCSR research shows 
that students with the same qualifications upon leaving 
high school are much more likely to graduate if they 
attend a college with a high institutional graduation 
rate. 23 When students attend a college where less than 
a quarter of all students graduate, chances are they will 
not graduate either— even if they have strong qualifica- 
tions. This section shows how the colleges where CPS 


20 Only GPAs that are based on four or more semester credits at 
a non-charter high school are included. 

21 Roderick et al. (2006). 


22 Roderick et al. (2006); Allensworth (2006). 

23 Roderick et al. (2006); Allensworth (2006); Roderick et al. 
(forthcoming). 
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graduates enroll have changed since 2006. Changes 
in college match rates for CPS graduates are shown in 

Appendix A. 

2013 CPS four-year college enrollees were more likely 
to enroll in colleges with institutional graduation rates 
of 50 percent or higher (see Figure 7). 

• The proportion of four-year enrollees attending 
colleges with six-year institutional graduation rates 
of 50 percent or better increased from 58 percent in 
2006 to 63 percent in 2013. 

• In 2013, 37 percent of four-year college enrollees 
attended colleges with institutional graduation rates 
under 50 percent, compared to 44 percent in 2006. 

In these colleges, less than half of all students who 
enroll— not just CPS graduates— complete a degree 
within six years. 


FIGURE 7 

Six-Year Institutional Graduation Rates at Colleges 
Attended by 2006 and 2013 Four-Year College Enrollees 



College Enrollees College Enrollees 

N=5,286 N=8,205 

■ 0-24% ■ 25-49% ■50-74% 75% or Higher 


Note: Institutional graduation rates are from 2009. Percentages and Ns do not 
include students with missing information (45 in 2006 and 20 in 2013). Percentages 
do not add up to 100% due to rounding. 


The institutional graduation rates at the colleges that 
CPS students frequently attend have improved, but 
remain low. 

• Institutional graduation rates vary among colleges, 
even within the same selectivity category. 

• While most of the top 10 colleges frequently attended 
by CPS graduates have improved their institutional 
and underrepresented minority graduation rates over 
the past six years, they remain low at many schools; at 
four of the top 10 four-year colleges, the institutional 
graduation rate remains below 50 percent (see 
Table 2). 24 Among 2013 four-year college enrollees, 
47 percent were enrolled in one of these 10 colleges. 

• Seven of the top 10 colleges had underrepresented 
minority (URM) graduation rates below 50 percent 
in both 2006 and 2012. 25 The college graduation 
rates for CPS graduates tend to mirror the URM 
graduation rates at the colleges they attend. The 
last column of Table 2 shows the graduation rates 
of CPS graduates from the classes of 2000-06 at the 
top 10 colleges attended by this group of students. 


24 Robert Morris University and DeVry University are not included 
on this list because they offer both two- and four-year degree 
programs, and we are unable to distinguish whether students 
are enrolled in a two- or four-year program. On average, 186 CPS 
graduates enroll in Robert Morris each fall and 142 enroll at DeVry. 


25 Underrepresented minority graduation rates include African 
American, Latino, and Native American students. Institutional 
and underrepresented minority graduation rates are publicly 
available and can be compared at http://www.collegeresults.org. 
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TABLE 2 

Top 10 Four-Year Colleges Attended by 2006-13 CPS Graduates 


College 

Name 

Average 
Number 
of Fall 
Enrollees 
from CPS 
per Year 
2006-13 

Selectivity 

Category 

2006 

Six-Year 

Institutional 

Graduation 

Rate 

2012 

Six-Year 

Institutional 

Graduation 

Rate 

2006 

Six-Year 

URM 

Graduation 

Rate 

2012 

Six-Year 

URM 

Graduation 

Rate 

Six-Year 
Graduation 
Rate for 
All CPS 
Four-Year 
Enrollees, 
2006-12 
(2000- 
06 CPS 
graduates) 

University 
of Illinois at 
Chicago 

708 

Selective 

51% 

58% 

39% 

47% 

49% 

Northeastern 

Illinois 

University 

541 

Somewhat 

Selective 

19% 

21% 

16% 

17% 

23% 

University 
of Illinois 
at Urbana- 
Champaign 

520 

Very 

Selective 

82% 

84% 

68% 

72% 

75% 

Northern 

Illinois 

University 

408 

Somewhat 

Selective 

48% 

54% 

38% 

32% 

30% 

Southern 

Illinois 

University 

Carbondale* 

341 

Somewhat 

Selective 

42% 

48% 

30% 

31% 

- 

DePaul 

University 

267 

Selective 

64% 

68% 

53% 

61% 

65% 

Chicago State 
University 

223 

Somewhat 

Selective 

18% 

21% 

19% 

20% 

18% 

Columbia 

College 

Chicago 

179 

Nonselective 

35% 

41% 

22% 

30% 

30% 

Western 

Illinois 

University 

155 

Somewhat 

Selective 

56% 

54% 

46% 

45% 

42% 

Illinois State 
University 

120 

Selective 

64% 

71% 

53% 

50% 

56% 


Note: The average number of fall enrollees only includes college freshmen who graduated from CPS in the previous school year. Institutional and URM graduation 
rates are from College Results Online (2014). Selectivity categories are based on Barron’s (2012). See Roderick et al. (2006) for details on how Barron’s ratings 
compare to selectivity categories. 


* After the 2006 report was published, Southern Illinois University Carbondale (SIUC) officials indicated that they did not provide complete graduation records 
to the NSC. The NSC website shows that SIUC began participating in NSC’s Degree Verify program in 2008, and we are unable to confirm whether graduation 
records that appear in the NSC data before that time are complete. We therefore do not calculate a CPS graduation rate for SIUC. 
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Implications 


From 2006 to 2014, CPS nearly doubled the proportion 
of ninth-graders who are estimated to earn a four-year 
college degree within 10 years of beginning high school. 
This is an important accomplishment and means that 
CPS is closing the gap with national degree attainment 
rates. The increase was driven largely by a substantial 
rise in the high school graduation rate and, to a lesser 
extent, by modest increases in the college enrollment 
and college graduation rates. This section highlights 
a number of areas for Chicago to work on to continue 
these improvements: 

• Improving the high school graduation rate should 
remain a priority, especially for African American 
males whose graduation rate is still below 60 percent. 
Moreover— with the exception of Asian students— no 
racial/ethnic group has high school graduation rates 
above 90 percent, although all groups have shown 
improvements. 

• Too few students graduate high school with at least 
a 3.0 GPA, which is what is needed to be likely to 
succeed in college. Almost a third of graduates leave 
school with a GPA of less than 2.0, which means 
they are not showing the skills needed for success 
in either college or the workforce. Students need to 
be supported in earning high grades while they are 


in high school. The skills and behaviors that earn 
students high grades— coming to class, completing 
their assignments, and meeting their teachers’ 
expectations— are needed to succeed in college 
and in their careers. 

• Many students with strong qualifications are not 
enrolling in college. Over a quarter of students with 
high school GPAs above 3.5 do not enroll in a four- 
year college in the fall after graduating high school. 

• Students and their families need guidance in 
selecting a college where the student is likely to 
graduate. Many factors go into choosing a college, 
but the institutional graduation rate is one of the 
most important characteristics of colleges that 
students, families, and counselors should be paying 
attention to when making that choice. 

• CPS students’ college graduation rates are limited 
by the set of colleges from which they can choose 
to attend. Too many colleges have institutional and 
URM graduation rates below 50 percent, including 
many of the colleges frequently attended by CPS 
graduates. This suggests the need for postsecondary 
institutions to develop better mechanisms to sup- 
port the students they admit in obtaining a degree. 
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Appendix A 

Changes in Four-Year High School Graduation, Four-Year 
College Enrollment, and College Match Rates by Achievement 


Changes in High School Graduation 
Rates by EXPLORE Score 

From 2006 to 2014, high school graduation rates 
improved for students at all levels of incoming 
EXPLORE scores (see Figure A.1). The EXPLORE 
exam was administered in the fall of ninth grade. 

The graduation rate for students with the lowest 
EXPLORE scores— scoring below 12— increased by 
17 percentage points in this time. A forthcoming 
UChicago CCSR research report examines the 
increases in high school graduation rates. 


FIGURE A.l 

CCSR Four-Year High School Graduation Rates 
Among First-Time Ninth-Graders, by Ninth Grade 
EXPLORE Score 



Changes in Four-Year College 
Enrollment Rates by ACT Score 
and High School GPA 

From 2006 to 2013, four-year college enrollment 
rates increased slightly for students at all levels of 
achievement on the ACT (see Figure A. 2). Four-year 
college enrollment rates also increased for students 
in all GPA categories, except students who graduated 
with less than a 2.5 GPA (see Figure A. 3). 


FIGURE A. 2 

Enrollment Rates at Four-Year Colleges Among 
High School Graduates, by ACT Score 



Composite ACT Score 


■ Class of 2006 ■ Class of 2013 


■ 2002 First-Time 9th-Graders Who Graduated High School by 2006 

■ 2010 First-Time 9th-Graders Who Graduated High School by 2014 
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FIGURE A. 3 

Enrollment Rates at Four-Year Colleges Among 
High School Graduates, by High School GPA 
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Note: The Missing category includes charter school graduates and students for 
whom we are missing course grades. 


Changes in College Match Rates 

A student’s high school GPA and ACT score can be 
combined into an access category that identifies the 
selectivity level of colleges to which the student is likely 
to be admitted. 27 The rate at which students enroll in 
a college whose selectivity matches or exceeds their 
access category is referred to as the college match rate. 
Figure A. 4 shows how college match rates have changed 
among students with access to four-year colleges. See 
Roderick et al. (2008) for the combinations of ACT score 
and GPA that give students access to four-year colleges. 


College match rates have declined slightly for all but 
the most highly qualified CPS graduates— those with 
access to very selective colleges. However, these trends 
should be interpreted with caution because we are un- 
able to calculate college match rates for 21 percent of 
2013 four-year college enrollees, compared to 3 percent 
in 2006. The increase in the percent of students missing 
the data necessary to calculate college match rates is due 
to the increase in the proportion of CPS students attend- 
ing charter schools. Charter schools do not provide their 
students’ course grades to CPS or UChicago CCSR. 


FIGURE A. 4 

Percent of Graduates Who Enroll in a Match or 
Overmatch College, by Access Category 
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Note: This figure does not include students who are in the two-year college 
access category or students for whom we are missing course grades. 


26 Roderick et al. (2006); Roderick et al. (2008). 
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Appendix B 

Data and Methods 


Data Sources 

UChicago CCSR’s archive of CPS administrative records 
includes student demographics, test scores, course 
grades, and high school graduation records. With the 
exception of course grades used to compute GPAs, all 
of these data are available for charter school students. 

Data from the National Student Clearinghouse 
(NSC) are used for all college enrollment and college 
graduation rates. The NSC houses enrollment and 
graduation records for colleges throughout the United 
States and covers 98 percent of all postsecondary en- 
rollments nationally. Data on the institutional gradu- 
ation rates of the colleges attended by CPS graduates 
are from the Integrated Postsecondary Education Data 
System (IPEDS), which collects data from all colleges 
that participate in federal student financial aid pro- 
grams. Selectivity categories are based on ratings from 
Barron’s Profiles of American Colleges (2012). All of 
these data are available for charter school graduates. 

How We Calculated the Rates 
Reported in This Brief 

All high school graduation rates reported in this brief 
refer to the proportion of first-time ninth-graders who 
earned a regular diploma in four years, including the 
summer after their fourth year. Students are considered 
a first-time ninth-grader if they had never before been 
enrolled in a CPS high school or Academic Preparatory 
Center (APC) and if they either a) were actively enrolled 
as a ninth-grader or APC student on the thirtieth day 
of the school year or b) enrolled as a ninth-grader after 
the thirtieth day of the school year and remained in a 
school long enough to receive grades. Charter schools 


are not required to provide data on their students’ 
course grades to CPS, and so UChicago CCSR does not 
receive charter school students’ grades. Students who 
enrolled in a charter school after the thirtieth day are 
included in the first-time ninth-grader cohort, even 
though we do not know if they remained enrolled long 
enough to receive grades. Students who transferred into 
CPS after ninth grade are included in the cohort that 
corresponds to their grade. Ungraded special educa- 
tion students, students whose first CPS enrollment is 
at an alternative school, and students who permanently 
transferred out of CPS are not included in first-time 
ninth-grader cohorts. Diplomas granted from alterna- 
tive schools are not counted as regular diplomas. 

All college enrollment rates reported in this docu- 
ment refer to the proportion of a CPS graduating class 
who enrolled in the fall after their high school gradu- 
ation at a primarily baccalaureate degree-granting 
postsecondary institution that participates in the NSC. 
Graduating classes are defined by CPS when submitting 
student records to be matched to college records by NSC. 
We remove students who graduated from an alternative 
or special education school from the graduating class. 

College graduation rates are calculated among 
students who enrolled in the fall after their high school 
graduation at a baccalaureate-granting institution that 
participates in the NSC. Students who enroll in the 
fourth, fifth, or sixth years after high school gradua- 
tion in an institution that did not participate in NSC’s 
Degree Verify program by four years after the high 
school graduation year are not included in these rates, 
as we are unable to determine conclusively whether 
these students earned a degree. 
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Appendix C 

Bachelor’s Degree Completion by ACT and High School GPA 


Figure C.1 shows how bachelor’s degree completion 
rates among CPS four-year college enrollees vary ac- 
cording to students’ cumulative unweighted core high 
school GPA and ACT composite score. For example, 
students with an ACT of 21-23 have about a 50 percent 
chance of graduating college if their high school GPA is 
between 2.5 and 2.9. Yet, students with the same ACT 
scores of 21-23, but a high school GPA above a 3.0, grad- 
uate college at rates of nearly 70 percent or higher. More 
than 50 percent of four-year college enrollees with high 
school GPAs of 3.0 or better earn a degree, regardless of 
their ACT score. 

FIGURE C.1 

Six-Year Bachelor's Degree Completion Rates 
Among 2006 CPS Four-Year College Enrollees, 
by High School GPA and ACT Score 
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Compared to ACT scores, high school GPA has a 
stronger predictive relationship with college graduation 
among four-year college enrollees. Using data from 
four-year college enrollees from the CPS graduating 
class of 2006, we fit a logistic regression model pre- 
dicting bachelor’s degree completion as a function of 
cumulative unweighted core high school GPA and ACT 
composite score, both standardized. This model pro- 
duces a coefficient of 0.57 for ACT and a coefficient of 
0.79 for GPA. 

The above model does not account for the effects of 
colleges on degree completion. Because ACT scores and 
GPAs are also related to college admissions, and the 
college a student attends may influence their likelihood 
of graduating, we run the above model again and include 
college effects so that we can compare the outcomes of 
students within the same colleges. Controlling for 
college effects produces a coefficient of 0.46 for ACT 
and a coefficient of 0.80 for GPA. The decrease of the 
ACT coefficient suggests that the relationship between 
ACT scores and bachelor’s degree completion operates, 
in part, through students’ college access and choice. On 
the other hand, the relative stability of the GPA coef- 
ficient suggests that high school GPA remains a strong 
predictor of students’ likelihood of completing a de- 
gree-even among students who attend the same college. 


Note: Data points representing fewer than 100 students are not shown. 
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